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Bruce J. Hunt, The Maxwellians. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 1991. Pp. 
xiii +266. ISBN 0-8014-2641-3. $38.45. 


The Maxwellians of Bruce Hunt’s well-written 
and accessible study are George Francis Fitz- 
Gerald, Oliver Lodge and Oliver Heaviside (the 
‘two Olivers’ of Maxwell’s poetic tribute to 
H. A. Rowland), with contributions by Heinrich 
Hertz and Joseph Larmor. If FitzGerald was the 
soul and cement of the group, Heaviside was its 
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idiosyncratic genius. It is hard to imagine a book 
which quotes so copiously from Heaviside’s 
letters being dull, and there are no fears here on 
that score. Hunt bases his narrative on the very 
substantive extant correspondence of these men, 
coupled to expositions of their published scien- 
tific papers. Given the particular nature of the 
correspondence, not least because of Heaviside’s 
unusual frankness, forthrightness and vigour of 
expression, Hunt is able to present a social as 
well as scientific portrait of the group, in which 
their ideas and aims are blended with their lives. 
The basic plot is simple enough: how Max- 
well’s electromagnetic field theory became trans- 
formed into ‘Maxwell’s theory’ within fifteen 
years of Maxwell’s death. This involved ques- 
tions about the ether and mechanical models, 
waves on wires (Hertz’s experiments), math- 
ematical methods (vectors), the conceptual prob- 
lems of potentials in Maxwells own field 
equations, and the problems of telegraphy and 
telephony. As much of this was centred on the 
life of the reclusive, irascible and paranoid 
Heaviside, the book nicely integrates physical 
explication and biographical narrative. 
Readers may, however, wonder how Hunt’s 
study meshes with, complements or diverges 
from Jed Buchwald’s recent book on Maxwellian 
physics. The subject-matter of the two books is 
very different. Buchwald pays special attention 
to phenomena such as the Hall effect and the 
problem of conductivity; and the personalities 
discussed in the two books show surprisingly 
little overlap, only Larmor (a latecomer to 
Maxwellian theory and only ‘} or less’ a 
Maxwellian according to Heaviside) and Fitz- 
Gerald being common to both books. Only in a 
footnote on p. 202 does Hunt finally give an 
explanation, maintaining that while Buchwald 
has identified the term ‘Maxwellian’ with the 
Cambridge school and the Lagrangian approach 
to theory construction, his own focus has been 
very different. He contends that ‘the main line of 
Maxwellian development lay outside Cambridge 
and centred on Heaviside, FitzGerald...’. Hunt 
thus follows Heaviside to whom being a Max- 
wellian meant following ‘ Maxwell as interpreted 
by O.H.’. This seems to be too narrow a 
definition. As Buchwald has emphasized, the 
dynamical method was fundamental to attacking 


the intriguing problems which lay at the frontiers 
of electromagnetic research in this period, 
problems in which Heaviside was uninterested, 
and to which Maxwell’s theory was applied and 
therefore transformed and developed by others. 
On the other hand, Heaviside’s work was so 
basic to the conceptual transformation which led 
to the emergence of ‘Maxwell’s theory’ as 
received in the literature of physics, that any 
understanding of the ‘Maxwellian’ tradition 
must incorporate his contribution. 

It is to be hoped that ‘Maxwellian’ will not go 
the way of ‘Newtonian’ and lead to some rather 
sterile debates among historians of physics. 
Despite Daniel Siegel’s important recent con- 
tribution to understanding a seminal element of 
Maxwell’s work on electromagnetic theory, we 
still lack a systematic study of Maxwell’s field 
theory based on sound scholarship. It is to be 
hoped that the appearance of the studies by 
Buchwald and Hunt of the Maxwellian trad- 
itions will prompt such work. For Heaviside 
‘Maxwell was only } a Maxwellian’, a remark 
which in many ways serves as a motif for Hunt’s 
book. But we need to know rather more about 
Maxwell’s field physics, in all its complexity, 
before we can advance further in understanding 
what it meant to be a ‘Maxwellian’ in the years 
following Maxwell’s death. 
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